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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

SPOON RIVER TO THE OPEN SEA 

The Open Sea, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 

The hackneyed truism that the rule of relativity is 
applicable to all things finds another exemplification in the 
case of the poet whose Spoon River Anthology stands as a 
challenge to all of its successors. Cannot he get away from 
it? Must it always pursue him? — for nothing less than a 
repetition of or addition to the Spoon River epitaphs could 
be really a continuation of the style for which that work has 
been so widely praised. Why not let Spoon River be Spoon 
River, Domesday Book Domesday Book, etc. ? 

Yet perhaps The Open Sea is the nearest approach to 
Spoon River which has as yet followed that volume. In 
this, as in Spoon River, all sorts and conditions of men 
speak out their minds from the past and tell their stories 
of sordidness or beauty. But it is an unlocalized Spoon 
River — humanity speaks up from Rome, from Illinois, from 
Indiana, from Babylon. For sordidness take, if you like, 
The New Apocrypha, with its grotesque irreverence for 
biblical authorities. I think the most orthodox have 
always had an unspoken feeling for the little fig-tree, 
cursed because it could not put forth fruit out of season; 
and Mr. Masters extends his sympathies to the owner of 
the tree, left without the kindly shade. And the grimly 
amusing tragedy of the farmer, who lived two miles from 
Decapolis, who faces ruin because of the loss of his hogs : 
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Two thousand hogs as fine 

As ever you saw, 
Drowned and choked in the sea — 

I want the law. 

Or for beauty take Invocation to the Gods, with its 
liturgical music and its sounding iteration; or these lines 
from a description of Hadrian's villa: 

The tufa walls, 
Inlaid with yellow lichens, look like bronze 
Gold-filigreed. And through those rifts and breaks 
There are the trunks of ilex, gnarled and dark. 
Look! Nature mocks us. Hadrian is asleep 
These nearly hundred years. Does cyclamen, 
Crimson about these walls, grow less profuse? 
Or these anemones laugh less to the sun? 
Or bramble, honeysuckle, bougainvillea 
Desert the gardens of the emperor? 

And for haunting charm of syncopation I wish that I 
had the space to quote the whole of Ulysses, a modern 
treatment of a very ancient subject: 

Settled to evenings before the doorway 
With Telemachus, who sat at his knee, 

"Why did you stay so long from Ithaca, 
Leaving my mother Penelope?" 

There is whimsical humor in the father's evasions and 
candors as he tries to answer the. lad's curiosity as to his 
amorous adventures, and the great wanderer and con- 
noisseur of women utters a universal truth as he finally 
explains his home-coming: 

And the salt of a man turns to his doorway, 
He makes his will for his blood in the end. 
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Were there nothing else in the book this would make it 
worth while. 

As a famous French writer said once when asked his 
views on patriotism, "My country is the world, and my 
flag the flag of every nation under the sun " — so it may be 
said of Mr. Masters with regard to time, that all time is 
his. He is not like many a youth of today, who, with an 
arrogant gesture, waves aside all tradition, all the past. 
He chooses his subjects from Caesar to Corbett. And so, 
with the smell of gasoline in our nostrils and the roar of 
airplanes overhead, it is interesting to go back with him to 
the problems of Brutus and Antony; and the old questions 
of worlds and wars seem not so very remote from our world 
and our war. There is a variety of opinion as to whether 
the Brutus idea dominates this book for better or for worse. 
But it does dominate it — we find it running through many 
of the poems. However, it is interesting, not so much for 
the pictures and philosophies which it evokes, as for its 
historical truth of a mad Brutus blowing his madness to 
our own time. 

It is always an easy matter for the superficial to dissect 
out here a line, there a phrase, with which to damn a piece 
of work. Mr. Masters' work is open to this sort of dis- 
secting. He does not, with the fastidiousness of a Gautier, 
file and polish. He flings you his theme red-hot from the 
anvil. As in Wagner's operas, so in Mr. Masters' poems, 
there are long stretches of possibly tedious recitative; but 
read them, lest you miss some fine lines. 
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It seems to be a special intuition with this poet to 
recreate the atmosphere of the sixties. The poems which 
have to do with Lincoln, and the men about him in Illinois, 
may be open to criticism as drama, and even as a loosely 
wrought form of dialogue verse, but nevertheless they have 
a compelling force of their own because Mr. Masters knows 
his Illinois so thoroughly, and because its laws and tradi- 
tions are so bred in his bone. There is no other author, 
American or English, who can approach him here. He 
makes you hear the actual speech, almost the intonation; 
he leaves a compelling portrait, which reduces Drink- 
water's play to a shadow-picture. 

These two lines, showing Alexander Stephens taking the 

blow of Lee's surrender, indicate with what vivid brevity 

Masters can reveal human suffering: 

A sparhawk in the rain, breast torn away, 
His beating heart in view, his burning eyes! 

This book includes a soul-shaking phantom-play called 
The Decision, which is full of memorable lines. We are 
plunged at once into the heavy atmosphere of dream, and 
of those voices which are the reality of dream. Telegraph 
wires are droning. We follow Lincoln in his sleep through 
his mental conflict before he has brought himself to take 
the irrevocable step of a declaration of war. This play is 
carried out with the downright force and tenderness which 
are characteristic of the poet, as he makes you feel the 
torturing struggle of a great soul; and the ending is the 
acme of dramatic power. Lincoln has made the decision 
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in his dream, and he sleeps on. Then comes the awaken- 
ing, as the secretary of war enters. 

The Secretary ojWar: Fort Sumter has been fired on. 

Lincoln: Call the troops! 

This is where Mr. Masters wins while many another fails: 
after you have read one of his poems, whether or not you 
have liked it in the reading, you go about your doings with 
an indelible picture in your mind. And in this our day, 
when so many poems look alike, sound alike, and leave a 
like jumble in one's memory, to place enduring stanzas in 
the mind of a reader is, I believe, to meet the test of being 
a great poet. Agnes Lee Freer 

TOGA-AND-BUSKIN POETRY 

Odes and Lyrics, by Hartley Burr Alexander. Marshall 

Jones Co., Boston. 

Often books come to us for review which seem to prove 
an immense and contradictory disparity between our 
ideas of the art and those accepted by many poets and 
critics of enviable culture: books which amaze us by their 
persistence in rhetoric, in imitative phrasing, in stress 
upon subject and message however trite and however 
unmagically expressed; books which make us wonder 
whether this is indeed the twentieth century of stript 
athletic purpose. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Alexander's finely printed 
volume, opening with a forty-page Ode on the Generations 
of Man — an ode which, to be sure, was first published in 
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